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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Research.and 
Publication, Office of Public Affairs, 
provides the public and interested 
agencies of the Government with 
information on developments in the 
field of foreign relations and on the 
work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. The BULLETIN 
includes press releases on foreign 
policy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the functions 
of the Department. Information con- 


cerning treaties and _ international - 


agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, 
cumulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C., to whom all purchase 
orders, with accompanying remittance, 
should be sent. The subscription price 
is $3.50 a year; a single copy is 10 
cents. 
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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


[Released to the press February 2] 


Too often the problems with which the Depart- 
ment of State is faced in its conduct of the foreign 
affairs of this country are considered as strictly 
State Department problems. Actially, they are 
the problems of the American people; and it is 
the duty of the Department of State, as we see it, 
to put those problems before the country as fully 
and as promptly as it can. It is the Department’s 
conviction that the people of the United States 
are entitled to know what they face in their rela- 
tions with other countries—what is the back- 
ground and what are the details which eventually 
crystallize into what becomes known as “policy”. 

One of the principal problems with which our 
country is now faced is the problem of getting 
vital supplies to civilian populations in liberated 
areas still involved in war. This problem exists 
in all liberated countries, but I should like to 
speak of it tonight as it presents itself in our 
relations with one of our oldest and most trusted 
friends—F rance. 

The impulses of our minds and hearts are 
simple enough. We and our Allies desire to aid 
the French in all possible ways to relieve their 
present suffering in order that they may fight and 
produce for victory in this war. But there the 
simplicity stops, and we have to start weighing 
priorities and other obstacles. 

On the one hand we have in France a nation 
which has undergone four years of Nazi occupa- 
tion, four years of physical, mental, and moral 
anguish, four years of organized plunder of 
every conceivable description. The sufferings of 
France are today spoken of almost too glibly by 
some returning travelers. Those sufferings have 
been, and are, too real to be glossed over with 
lichés or overshadowed by the memory of a 
black-market meal in a Paris restaurant. The 
French people are cold; and they are all the 
colder because many of them are hungry. Some 
of their machinery has been destroyed, and they 
lk the raw materials to start their industries 
Sng again. Millions of their men, businessmen 
ind laborers alike, are either in prison camps or 
have been carried off to Germany to forced labor. 
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Some Aspects of Our Relations With France 


Address by ACTING SECRETARY GREW * 


It is as complete a vicious circle as one can im- 
agine. France as a nation is literally stuck at 
dead center and will require a boost from us in 
order to start rolling again. And we want to 
give her that boost with all our hearts. 

On the other hand we have a France at war 
and én war. France, from the military point of 
view, is the supply area behind the principal bat- 
tle line of the major Anglo-American effort to de- 
stroy the Nazi enemy. That this supply area is 
the same France to which I have just referred, 
lived in by the same people, is one of the great 
tragedies of this war. 

Before France can cease to be a supply area be- 
hind a major line of battle, the battle must be 
won. And until the war is won, men, munitions, 
machines, and supplies must continue to flow, not 
to France, but through it, to support the fighting 
on beyond. 

Now one of the major decisions of the Allies 
in connection with the western European military 
operation was that the Allied military, unlike the 
German military, would be completely self-suffi- 
cient, and that the produce of France would not 
be requisitioned by the Allied armies. I need not 
go into any astronomical statistics to have you 
appreciate what that decision meant in terms of 
shipping tonnage, and internal-transport tonnage, 
and transport which may have been used for 
civilian-supply purposes. But the decision was 
worth it. 

The amazement and gratitude of the French 
over the fact that gigantic armies could land in 
France, deploy over their country, and in a rela- 
tively short period drive the Germans from vir- 
tually all of France, without living off the land, 
was the complete justification for the decision. 

However, some of that French gratitude turned 
to dismay when the inevitable things that go 
wrong in war began to go wrong in France. Of 
those things which went wrong, three were major. 

First was the condition of internal transport 


in France. Between German demolition, sabo- 


* Delivered before the Foreign Policy Association at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on Feb. 2, 1945. 
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tage by French resistance in aid of the Allied 
armies, and Allied bombings, there wasn’t much 
left in the way of bridges, canal locks, marshaling 
yards, important rail centers, or rolling stock. 
In locomotives alone, France dropped from ap- 
proximately 15,000 locomotives in 1939 to under 
1,000 at the time of the landings in Normandy. 
Those automobile trucks which had been left by 
the Germans—all of them operating on wood 
gas—were in a shocking state. 

Next was what we can call the “port” sitya- 
tion. Between German demolition and German 
tenacity we did not obtain useful ports in suffi- 
cient quantity soon enough. Even today certain 
French ports are still in enemy hands, and the 
facilities of ports which have been liberated were 
thoroughly wrecked, with their channels sown 
with mines undetectable by normal means and 
requiring slow and hazardous work by deep-sea 
divers who incredibly find these mines by sight 
and touch. This shortage of ports did two things: 
First, it made the round trip by ship to France 
longer than had been expected, thereby reducing 
delivered tons per ship. Second, and most im- 
portant, it greatly lengthened the anticipated 
truck haul, thereby cutting down the Army trans- 
port tonnage available for emergencies. You can 
visualize far yourselves the difference in your 
trucking problem to supply a military unit in 
Luxembourg if, instead of having Antwerp as 
your port of supply, you have to go to Cher- 
bourg to get your supplies. Your demand re- 
mains constant; your trucks remain constant; 
your mileage is almost trebled. 

The last difficulty, but by no means the least, 
is the weather. France has had and is having one 
of the worst winters of its history. The rivers 
reached flood stage in December. Not since the 
famous floods in 1908 has the Seine risen so high. 
That meant that all river traffic, which had been 
painfully organized to supplement the inadequate 
rail traffic, was immobilized for weeks, since 
neither the tugs nor the barges could pass under 
the bridges. In January France had an unprece- 
dented snowfall. In Paris approximately 12 
inches of snow fell—something absolutely unheard 
of—followed by just enough thaw to make just 
enough ice when it froze to render road traffic 
throughout France almost impossible. 

I have not listed the following as a major point, 
but I feel that I should be guilty of an historical 
oversight if I did not mention the fairly recent 
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German Ardennes offensive and Alsace offens} 
which did not lessen the Allied supply and tray 
port problem. 

Thus we find that France’s own internal phyg 
cal situation, plus the hazards of war, plus ce 
acts of God, combined to create an acute Fren 
supply problem, which will be corrected as fag 
as it is humanly and logistically possible to dog 
But meanwhile the problem exists, and we shoul 
recognize it and recognize its impact upm 
Franco-Allied and Franco-American relation 
It is a painful labor to balance the needs of th 
civilian population of France, or of any othe 
liberated area, against the needs of a battle lp 
flung around the world. But until the supplyd 
shipping is adequate—which means until the mw 
is won—that painful labor must be faced. 

That is the black side, and I have not attempiel 
to lighten it. There is also a brighter side, aml 
I ask that you accept it as unequivocally as] 
have tried to depict the dark side. The facts 
that we have shared what we could with th 
French from the beginning, and we will contin 
to share with tiem. 

French ports are being reconstructed ail 
French means of transportation are being it 
proved. I referred to French locomotives ash 
ing under 1,000 on D-Day. They now number 
several thousand. This reconstruction and thew 
repairs, though undertaken for military reasoms, 
accrue directly to the benefit of the French people 

For the French Army: Eight full divisions 0 
French troops and approximately 300 supportilg 
and service units have been equipped by the 
United States with material valued, through De 
cember 31, 1944, at $700,000,000. Recently the 
equipping of eight more divisions of Fret 
troops was agreed upon, and substantial numbes 
of Army planes have already been delivered. — 

For the French Navy: The battleship Jil 
lieu, several cruisers, submarines, and more tii 
20 other French war vessels have been overhailléd 
and modernized in United States Navy yarns 
Three heavy and seven light cruisers are 20 
operating in the Mediterranean, all with Ameri 
equipment, an-l well over 100 other warships hé" 
been turned over by the United States. “i 

For France herself: A substantial program 
French industry, using American and French® 
materials, with the military effort as the mill 
beneficiary, but with obvious advantages to? 
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civilian economy, is now about to start... The 
Army has initiated procurement of one billion 
dollars worth of military supplies, to be produced 
in France during 1945. Raw materials will be 
shipped to France in vessels allotted for this pur- 
pose. Let me name a few of the diversified arti- 
ces already contracted for: 2,600,000 uniforms 
for American soldiers; 200,000,000 board-feet of 
lumber ; $10,000,000 worth of X-ray film; up to 
200,000 heavy-duty tires. These orders, a per- 
centage of which will be released for French use, 
will create employment in France and, by starting 
France off dead economic center, will inevitably 
aid in the restoration of her economy. 

Even in the almost insoluble problem of ship- 
ping, considerable aid has already been given. 
Merchant-vessel space has been assigned to carry 
civilian cargo to France; a total of 26 precious 
ships, having an aggregate capacity of approxi- 
mately 182,000 tons, are scheduled to sail during 
the first quarter of this year. 

Moreover, the War Shipping Administration 
has turned back to the French Government. for 
manning by French crews some French siips 
formerly operated by it. An undetermined num- 
ber of Liberty Ships will be manned by expe- 
rienced French crews and operated as part of the 
United Nations shipping pool under the French 
flag. 

Various agencies of our Government are now 
processing additional French programs of non- 
military purchases. These will be held for avail- 
able shipping. 

Besides these French-procured supplies, provi- 
sion has been made for a continuing program of 
shipment of civilian supplies by the military. By 
December 1944 a total of 175,000 tons of civilian 
supplies had been shipped by the United States 
Army to southern France and northwest Europe. 
A total of 17 ships carrying approximately 119,000 
tons are scheduled for February arrivals in the 
same areas. Substantial portions of these cargoes 
will be made available for civilian uses in France. 

The French, with their characteristic courage 
and clarity of mind, know that the larger needs of 
France cannot be met until Nazi Germany has 
been defeated. The French should not be and are 
hot ashamed to voice their needs. We should not 
be and are not ashamed’ to state our capability. 
We both know that the fighting war comes first. 

It was General Eisenhower who said that the 
French forces of the interior had been worth 15 
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Allied divisions in the liberation of France. To- 
day French troops are fighting beside American 
troops on the western front. Today French civil- 
ians all over France are suffering but are confident 
of victory—for victory when it comes will be a 
victory of our Allied arms, in which all our fight- 
ing men will have shared, and a victory of suffer- 
ing in which the French will have more than 
shared. May our will for peace and security, and 
may our plans for the rehabilitation of those who 
have suffered, be equal to the victory we will have 
achieved and the task that lies before us. 


Proposed United Government 
Of Yugoslavia 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
[Released to the press February 1] 

As I said in my statement on January 23, this 
Government has approved of the main objective 
of the Tito-Subasic agreement, namely, that the 
Government-in-exile and the elements within 
Yugoslavia should work together to establish a 
unified administration.2 Ambassador Patterson, 
while not participating in the negotiations, has of 
course conveyed to all parties concerned the de- 
sire of this Government for a prompt and amica- 
ble settlement of the Yugoslav problem. 

We understand that if a final accord is reached 
along these lines the proposed united Government 
of Yugoslavia would be set up for the transitional 
period, and that after the liberation of the whole 
territory national elections would be held in 
which the Yugoslav people would have an oppor- 
tunity freely to express their will. 

If the proposed united Government of Yugo- 
slavia can be so organized as to be representative 
of the Yugoslav people, such an arrangement 
would be in accord with the general principles of 
this Government which found expression in the 
President’s recent message to Congress. 

For the implementation of this agreement it 
would be necessary for the Government to be 
established at Belgrade. Naturally the diplo- 
matic missions of friendly governments would 
also be reestablished there. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1945, p. 90. 

* Acting Secretary Grew’s statement referred to in this 
release was made at his press and radio news conference 
on Jan. 23. 
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Punishment of War Criminals 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
[Released to the press February 1] 


The Department of State welcomes the public 
discussion of the punishment of war criminals. 
This discussion has made clear the determination 
of our people that the guilty shall be punished. 
The Department of State and the Government 
share that inexorable determination. The final 
decision as to the procedures in the punishment 
of those guilty of war crimes will be made in con- 
sultation with the United Nations, 15 of which are 
now represented on the War Crimes Commission 
in London. 

Certain broad positions have already been taken, 
however, by the Allied Governments principally 
engaged in the fighting of the war. The declara- 
tion issued at Moscow on November 1, 1943 stated 
that German officers and men who had been re- 
sponsible for, or had taken a consenting part in, 
the unspeakable crimes and atrocities perpetrated 
by Nazi Germans in this war “will be sent back 
to the countries in which their abominable deeds 
were done in order that they may be judged and 
punished according to the laws of these liberated 
countries and of the free governments which will 
be created therein”. It was further stated in this 
same document that the above declaration was 
“without prejudice to the case of the major crimi- 
nals, whose offences have no particular geograph- 
ical localisation and who will be punished by the 
joint decision of the Governments of the Allies”. 

The broad position taken by our own Govern- 
ment in this matter has been clearly indicated by 
the President on numerous occasions. 

On July 17, 1942 the President wrote to Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise: 


ft Citizens, regardless of religious alle- 


giance, will share in the sorrow of our Jewish 
fellow-citizens over the savagery of the Nazis 
against their helpless victims. The Nazis will not 
succeed in exterminating their victims any more 
than they will succeed in enslaving mankind. The 
American people not only sympathize with all 
victims of Nazi crimes but will hold the perpe- 


1 BULLETIN of Nov. 6, 1943, p. 311. 
® BULLETIN of Aug. 22, 1942, p. 710. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1942, p. 797. 
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trators of these crimes to strict accountability § triv 
a day of reckoning which will surely come”. tiol 
On August 21, 1942 the President declared : - 
“The United Nations are going to win this we cla 
When victory has been achieved, it is the purpo va 
of the Government of the United States, ag] 2 
know it is the purpose of each of the United iy wil 
tions, to make appropriate use of the inform tha 
and evidence in respect to these barbaric crimg ont, 
of the invaders, in Europe and in Asia. It seem "4 
only fair that they should have this warning thig °” 
the time will come when they shall have to dep 
in courts of law in the very countries which thy§ 5 
are now oppressing and answer for their ” 
On October 7, 1942, referring to the statemet iE 





of August 21, the President said: 


“T now declare it to be the intention of this Go. 
ernment that the successful close of the war shal 
include provision for the surrender to the Unital 
Nations of war criminals. 

“With a view to establishing responsibility of 























the guilty individuals through the collection ani § = 
assessment of all available evidence, this Gover § PRI 
ment is prepared to cooperate with the British an § 
other Governments in establishing a Unite 
Nations Commission for the Investigation of War 
Crimes. r 
. It is not the intention of this Govem ‘ 
ment or of the Governments associated with usto§ 
resort to mass reprisals. It is our intention that § ™ 
just and sure punishment shall be meted out to the has 
ringleaders responsible for the organized muréet Re 
of thousands of innocent persons and the commit fro 
sion of atrocities which have violated every tenet mt 
of the Christian faith.” * am 
On March 24, 1944, the President declared: — Z 
“In one of the blackest crimes of all history- 
begun by the Nazis in the day of peace andi the 
tiplied by them a hundred times in time of wal § ;,. 
the wholesale systematic murder of the Jews of the 





Europe goes on unabated every hour. Asa result 
of the events of the last few days, hundreds of 
thousands of Jews, who while living under per 
secution have at least found a haven from death 
in Hungary and the Balkans, are now 

with annihilation as Hitler’s forces descend 
heavily upon these lands. That these inn 
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people, who have already survived a decade of 
Hitler’s fury, should perish on the very eve of 
triumph over the barbarism which their persecu- 
tion symbolizes, would be a major tragedy. 


“It is therefore fitting that we should again pro- . 


claim our determination that none who participate 
in these acts of savagery shall go unpunished. 
The United Nations have made it clear that they 
will pursue the guilty and deliver them up in order 
that Justice be done. That warning applies not 
only to the leaders but also to their functionaries 
and subordinates in Germany and in the satellite 
countries. All who knowingly take part in the 
deportation of Jews to their death in Poland, or 
Norwegians and French to their death in Ger- 
many, are equally guilty with the executioner. 
All who share the guilt shall share the punish- 
ment.” * 
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Over the past months officers of the Department 
of State, in consultation with other Departments, 
have worked out proposals for the realization of 
the objectives stated by the President. Pending the 
outcome of current discussions with our Allies on 
this subject, these proposals cannot be published. 
I wish, however, to state categorically that these 
proposals are as forthright and far-reaching as 
the objectives announced by the President which 
they are intended to implement. They provide 
for the punishment of German leaders and their 
associates for their responsibility for the whole 
broad criminal enterprise devised and executed 
with ruthless disregard of the very foundation of 
law and morality, including offenses wherever com- 
mitted against the rules of war and against minor- 
ity elements, Jewish and other groups, and in- 
dividuals. 


Mexican-American Commission 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN 


for Economic Cooperation 


PRESIDENT AVILA CAMACHO AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


[Released to the press January 29] 


Mextco, D.F., 
January 20, 1946. 
My Dear Mr. Present: 

The Mexican-American Commission for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation has placed in my hands, as it 
has also placed in those of Your Excellency, a 
Report which it submits on the result of its efforts 
from its formation in September 1943 to the pres- 
‘nt, supplemented by appropriate documentation 
and enclosures. 

At the same time, the delegates of the Mexican 
Government who form a part of the Commission 
have given me a detailed account of the results of 
their activities and of the frank, friendly and effi- 
cient collaboration rendered in the fulfillment of 
their duties by their American colleagues and by 
other officials of the United States Government 
with whom they were in constant contact. 

The modifications made necessary by the course 
of the war in the system established by the Gov- 
tment of Your Excellency to control emergency 
€onomic relations, prompted the recommendation 
that the work of the Commission be discontinued 


“sine die”, which recommendation was deemed 
timely by both Governments. | 

Therefore, it is with pleasure that I express to 
Your Excellency my sincere satisfaction with the 
achievements of the Mexican-American Commis- 
sion which was able, to the fullest extent possible 
under the critical conditions caused by war, to 
translate into practical results the recommenda- 
tions formulated by the previous commission. 

The Mexican-American Commission for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation leaves in our hands a program 
of greater scope, the fulfillment of which has 
scarcely begun and which should be carried out in 
the years to come in accordance with the new 
methods of exportation which the Government of 
the United States has established in its adminis- 
trative organization looking toward the return of 
international trade to normal channels. It is my 
hope that the execution of this program will be 
characterized by the same spirit of frank coopera- 
tion which made possible the creation of the 
Mexican-American Commission for Economic Co- 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 25, 1944, p. 277. 
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operation and the satisfactory performance of its 
duties in the midst of abnormal conditions. 

I take pleasure in expressing to you my convic- 
tion that every effort of our Governments to aug- 
ment their mutual assistance, will be of inestimable 
value in further strengthening the cordial relations 
of our people and a valuable contribution towards 
the construction of new foundations of peace and 
justice which we hope it will be possible to estab- 
lish in the world. 

I renew, Your Excellency, the assurances of my 
consideration and sincere friendship. 


Manvet Avita CAMACHO 


January 20, 1945. 
My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I am pleased to learn of the successful com- 
pletion of the work of the Mexican-American 
Commission for Economic Cooperation, which 
has so constructively carried out within the past 
sixteen months the recommendations of its simi- 
larly named predecessor Commission. It appears 
to me that both of these Commissions have ful- 
filled the aims which we expressed in our conver- 
sations in Monterrey and Corpus Christi in 1943 
when we agreed to appoint the first Commission 
to study and make recommendations for the 
maintenance and intensification of economic co- 
operation between the Government of Mexico and 
the Government of the United States. 

We of the United Nations are today still en- 
gaged in the greatest and, in so far as its im- 
plications are concerned, the most significant war 
in history, towards the victorious conclusion of 
which our manpower and natural resources, our 
industrial production, our wealth are dedicated, 
so that our armed forces may effectively and 
speedily end the world-wide suffering and devas- 
tation. Through such efforts and sacrifices we 
of the Americas have been spared much of the 
destruction and misery of total war which have 
devastatingly affected many other countries. 

I have long noted the very extensive contribu- 
tions of Mexico to the war effort of the United 
Nations. Throughout the war Mexico has main- 
tained a continuous flow of strategic materials to 
the United States. Furthermore, the thousands 
of Mexican workers who have come to the United 
States have performed essential services and have 
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done much towards alleviating the critical man. 
power shortage in agriculture and railroad trang 
portation. 

In spite of the demands of war upon all th 
resources of the United States, it is a source of 
satisfaction to my Government that it has bea 
able to carry out its pledge under the resolution 
of the Third Consultative Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at Rio de Janeiro in 1942 for th 
Maintenance of the Internal Economies of th 
American Nations. Although in 1943 and 194 
the industry of the United States, through con. 
version and expansion, was primarily engaged in 
the production of war materials, it was neverthe 
less possible to make available and supply t 
Mexico for its consumption needs and the mainte 
nance of its economy more products in those yean 
than during any similar period of time in th 
trade between the two countries. I am aly 
gratified to know that in 1944, a year of tremen 
dous demands upon the industry and economy of 
the United States, my country was able to med 
the requirements of Mexico for materials and 
equipment for the maintenance and development 
of its economy in amounts greater than it had 
received from all world sources in any year pre 
ceding the war. 

The fulfillment of immediate and long-rang 
plans for the improvement of transportation, the 
extension of electric power, irrigation and other 
public works, the sound expansion and diversif- 
cation of industrial plant capacity, and the sup 
plying of the necessary equipment required 
therefor, gave added momentum to the increas 
ing purchasing power of the Mexican people and 
the sound expansion of trade between our two 
countries. 

The Mexican-American Commission for Eeo- 
nomic Cooperation has played an important role, 
not only in assisting in obtaining materials and 
equipment for Mexico’s economic development, 
but also in focusing attention on the significant 
of this development, its problems, and its requift 
ments for still greater expansion when peat 
comes. 

The American members of the Commission it- 
form me that their relations with their Mexical 
colleagues have been characterized by a spirit of 
full collaboration and deep understanding, 2 
the same spirit of mutual collaboration whith 
characterized our conversations at Monterrey and 
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Corpus Christi nearly two years ago, I believe that 
the Mexican-American Commission for Economic 
Cooperation has successfully carried forward its 
work of furthering economic collaboration be- 
tween our two countries and I approve its recom- 
mendation that it now adjourn “sine die”. 

It is my conviction that the basis of sound col- 
laboration between our two countries in the eco- 
nomic field which has been so fruitfully begun 
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through the work of this Commission, now ter- 
minating its task, may be widened in the years to 
come to the mutual benefit of both countries and 
peoples. 

I renew to Your Excellency the assurances of 
my highest consideration and warmest friend- 
ship. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Franxuin D. Roosevert 


TEXT OF FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION’ 


[Released to the press January 29] 
MEMBERS 


Primo Villa Michel, Chairman 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Vice Chairman 
Evaristo Araiza 

Thomas H. Lockett 

Wayne C. Taylor 

Salvador Ugarte 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Armando C. Amador, Secretary General 

Gustavo A. Rohen y Galvez, Secretary of Mexican Section 

A. Willing Patterson, Secretary of American Section 
(resigned November 1944) 

William E. Clayton, Secretary of American Section 


Dudley B. Bonsal, Executive Secretary of Washington 
Office 
William F. Machold, Special Representative 


TECHNICAL ADVISERS 

American Section 
Evert L. Stancliff 
Horace H. Braun 


C. Norman Frees 
Albert K. Pappano 


Mezican Section 
Federico Bach 
Mario Javier Hoyo 
Gonzalo Robles 
Josue Saenz 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mevican Section American Section 
Gustavo P. Serrano, Chair- Harry E. Beyster, Chairman 
man William 8S. Vaughan 

Oswaldo Gurria Urgell Evert L. Stancliff 

Mario Javier Hoyo Horace H. Braun (Alter- 
Hector Martinez D’Meza nate) 
Jose Antonio Rivera 

Assistant 


Fernando Zamora 


Assistant 
Manuel A. Tavarez 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mewvican Section American Section 
Alfonso Gonzales Gallardo, Lester D. Mallory, Chair- 
Chairman man 
Mario Javier Hoyo C. Norman Frees 
Fernando Romera Quintana Theodore H. Mayer 
J. Stanton Robbins 


629720452 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AVIATION 


Mezican Section American Section 


General Alberto Sanlinas Major General Julian L. 
Carranza, Chairman Schley, Chairman 
(resigned, June 1944) Thomas D. Park 

General Alfredo Lezama 
Alvarez, Chairman 

Juan Guillermo Villasana 


SUBCOMMITITEE ON HiGHWay TRANSPORTATION 


Mewican Section American Section 


Bernardo Chavez V.,Chair- Major General Julian L. 
man Schley, Chairman 

Jesus Hernandez Llergo Fisher G. Dorsey 

Antonio Vargas McDonald 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TOURISM 
Meszican Section American Section 


Alejandro Buelna, Chair- J. Stanton Robbins, Chair- 
man man 
Lucas de Palacio 


This report covers the activities of the Mexican- 
American Commission for Economic Cooperation, 
hereinafter referred to as “The Commission”, from 
its organization in September 1943 to January 
1945. 

The Commission was created by the joint action 
of the Governments of Mexico and the United 
States. The Mexican members who were ap- 
pointed by President Manuel Avila Camacho are: 

Primo Villa Michel 

Evaristo Araiza 

Salvador Ugarte 
The American members who were appointed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt are: 

Nelson A. Rockefeller 

Wayne C. Taylor 

Thomas H. Lockett 
~The final report was submitted and accepted on Jan. 


29, 1945 at the final meeting of the Commission in Mexico 
City. 
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At its first meeting, the Commission designated 
Mr. Villa Michel as its Chairman, and Mr. Rocke- 
feller as its Vice Chairman. 

The Commission was formed for the purpose 
of carrying forward to the maximum degree 
within the period of the war emergency, the rec- 
ommendations made in July 1943' by the previ- 
ous Mexican-American Commission for Economic 
Cooperation, hereinafter referred to as the “Pre- 
vious Commission”, which was set up following 
the meetings in April 1943 of the two Presidents 
at Monterrey and Corpus Christi to consider and 
make recommendations with regard to the most 
pressing economic problems calling for the imme- 
diate joint action of the two countries. The Com- 
mission, with the approval of the two Presidents, 
assumed the name of its predecessor Commission. 

The Previous Commission had found that Mex- 
ico’s economy had become unbalanced by reason of 
wartime conditions. On the one hand, Mexico 
was exporting a maximum amount of critical and 
strategic materials to the United States for the 
common war effort. On the other hand, because 
of the conversion of industry in the United States 
to war production and the cutting off of former 
overseas sources of supply, Mexico was unable to 
obtain sufficient imports to adequately maintain 
its national economy and at the same time to con- 
tinue the flow of war materials to the United 
Nations. 3 

The Commission determined that the economic 
development of Mexico along sound lines, with 
such amounts of material and equipment from the 
United States as could be made available without 
interfering with the war effort and the essential 
needs of other friendly countries, would do much 
to meet Mexico’s wartime economic problems, as 
well as those to be faced in the immediate postwar 
period. 

The Commission therefore, after convoking 
sponsors of prospective public and private proj- 
ects and after a thorough consultation with them 
concerning Mexico’s immediate needs for economic 
development, prepared its so-called Minimum 1944 
Program. This program included the important 


* BuLtetin of July 17, 1943, p. 38. 
* Not here reproduced. 
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projects submitted by the interested parties, and 
consisted of twenty projects with an over-all total 
cost of approximately 24,000,000 Dollars (120, 
000,000 Pesos). Smaller projects submitted, with 
an over-all total cost of approximately 9,000,000 
Dollars (45,000,000 Pesos), were turned over to 
the Mexican Comite Coordinador de las Im- 
portaciones for its recommendations. 

Practically all of the materials and equipment 
required for the projects in the Minimum 194 
Program have been licensed, and arrangements 
have been concluded to the end that they will he 
made available. Most projects are already under 
construction. 

To consider Mexico’s long-term capital goods 
requirements, the Commission appointed a joint 
Subcommittee on Industrial Development in April 
1944. This Subcommittee, after a study of the 
applications and proposals made by the interested 
parties, submitted to the Commission in June of 
1944, a comprehensive report of Mexico’s pro 
grams in the power and irrigation fields, and 
substantial information as to other phases of its 
needs for future economic development. The 
Subcommittee estimated that according to projects 
and suggestions considered, Mexico will need in 
the areas studied a minimum of capital equipment 
from abroad valued at approximately 94,000,000 
Dollars (470,000,000 Pesos) through 1947, and 
43,000,000 Dollars (215,000,000 Pesos) in 1948 and 
the immediate subsequent years for projects of 
major significance to its economic development 
which have an estimated total over-all cost of 
383,000,000 Dollars (1,915,000,000 Pesos) as more 
fully set forth in the four attached charts.? 

The report of the Subcommittee on Industrial 
Development has been considered by the Commis 
sion and accepted and made available to the two 
Governments, the Commission urging them to ful- 
fill the recommendations contained in the report. 
The Commission believes that this report will be 
of great value to the two Governments in such 
further joint economic activities as they may d& 
termine to be necessary, or desirable, in the years 
to come. Moreover, this report points the way 
to the realization of major portions of Mexico’ 
development program. 
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The Commission has approved a total of fifty- 
eight development projects of which twenty were 
the total of major projects submitted for the 
Minimum 1944 Program, thirty-one were included 
in the Long Range Report of the Subcommittee 
on Industrial Development, and seven were im- 
portant miscellaneous projects. The greater part 
of the required equipment for these projects is 
now either in Mexico or in the process of being 
manufactured for delivery. Its purchase is being 
financed entirely by private enterprise, preponder- 
antly Mexican, or, in the case of public works, such 
as electric power, irrigation and drainage, by the 
Mexican Government. 

The Commission has conferred with business- 
men of both countries regarding the formulation 
and development of sound projects with the par- 
ticipation of both Mexican and United States 
capital when appropriate, and has rendered every 
possible assistance to the sponsors of such projects. 
However, the primary assistance which this Com- 
mission has been able to render, after previous 
study and industrial planning, has been in the ob- 
taining of priorities and export licenses to the end 
that materials required for these projects have 
been made available as promptly as possible, con- 
sistent with the war effort, and the needs of other 
friendly countries. 

Following the previous Commission’s recom- 
mendations, the Commission has also reviewed 
the general requirements (i. e. requirements not 
related to specific projects) of Mexico for commo- 
dities in short supply and has urged revisions in 
allocations from the U. S., on the basis of changed 
conditions in Mexico, or on the basis of data 
heretofore not available. This additional infor- 
mation on Mexico’s requirements has been most 
useful to the war agencies and, in view of such 
information, certain allocations have been in- 
creased or established for additional products. 

To carry out its functions with regard to imme- 
diate problems in broad fields of economic devel- 
opment, Subcommittees of the Commission, in ad- 
dition to that on Industrial Development already 
teferred to, made studies and recommendations in 
the following fields: agriculture, aviation, high- 
way transportation, and tourism. Briefly sum- 
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marized, these Subcommittees carried out their 
objectives in the following manner. 

Agriculture. Largely through the efforts of 
this Subcommittee, a program was drawn up un- 
der which the Banco Nacional de Credito Ejidal, 
S.A. placed orders in the United States for ap- 
proximately 3,200,000 Dollars (16,000,000 Pesos) 
of agricultural machinery and repair parts, nearly 
all of which have been shipped to Mexico. The 
work of this Subcommittee brought out the need 
of resolving many technical agricultural problems 
affecting the two countries, and to this end, a sepa- 
rate Mexican—United States Agricultural Com- 
mission was appointed by President Avila Cama- 
cho and President Roosevelt, and began its activi- 
ties in June of 1944. 

Aviation. The Subcommittee on Aviation has 
achieved its objectives in a two-fold manner. 
Throughout the period of its activities in Mexico, 
much useful advice and counsel was given to the 
Mexican airlines on operation, maintenance and 
equipment problems particularly difficult of solu- 
tion considering the wartime scarcity of repair 
parts and equipment. In addition, through the 
efforts of the Subcommittee, twenty-one used 
planes were located and obtained in the United 
States. for service on Mexican commercial air- 
lines. 

Highway Transportation. As in the case of the 
Subcommittee on Aviation, the Subcommittee on 
Highway Transportation provided much helpful 
guidance and made recommendations to the ap- 
propriate agencies of the Mexican Government 
towards the solution of truck transportation prob- 
lems and the further development of sound high- 
way transportation policies. 

Tourism. The labors of the Subcommittee on 
Tourism were naturally pointed towards the 
postwar growth of the tourist industry, since the 
promotion of travel for pleasure on wartime con- 
gested facilities is neither feasible nor desirable. 
Considerable useful information was compiled 
which was made available to both Governments 
together with recommendations designed to en- 
courage and facilitate tourist travel after the 
war. It is estimated by the Subcommittee that 
the tourist industry, which was already of major 
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significance before the war, will approach an an- 
nual volume of business of around 50,000,000 Dol- 
lars (250,000,000 Pesos). 

It is the policy of the Government of the 
United States to return to normal conditions, 
eliminating wartime controls, as rapidly as the 
war situation will permit. Many such controls 
have already been eliminated. The allocation of 
materials and equipment is now governed much 
less by the assignment of priority ratings and the 
issuance of export licenses than in the past, and 
eventually these controls will disappear alto- 
gether. Export licenses are being issued for ma- 
terials for projects whenever such action does not 
cause interference with the war effort. There- 
fore, the Commission believes that it has com- 
pleted the wartime function for which it was 
created and it respectfully submits to the Govern- 
ment of the United Mexican States and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America that it 
adjourn “sine die”. The Commission believes that 
it has carried out the recommendations of the 
Previous Commission to the maximum extent pos- 
sible during the present emergency and considers 
that its work has contributed substantially to the 
ecox.omic development of Mexico and has consti- 
tuted an achievement in the light of difficult war- 
time conditions. The Commission hopes that its 
work may contribute much towards the growth of 
Mexico’s economic structure and that it may pave 
the way towards further development, thereby 
bettering the purchasing power of the Mexican 
people and their general standard of living, and 
stimulating mutually advantageous commercial 
relations between Mexico and the United States. 

The Commission has received throughout, the 
generous and understanding collaboration of both 
Governments. The Commission further hopes 
that the completion of its work will constitute 
another forward step in the practical application 
of the Good Neighbor Policy. 


Mexico, D.F. 
January, 1948. 


* Released to the press on Jan. 26, 1945 by the United 
States and Canadian representatives. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1945, p. 110. 


Inquiries on American Citizens 


In the Vicinity of Athens 


[Released to the press February 3] 


The Department of State announces that the 
American Embassy at Athens is prepared to ascer- 
tain the welfare and whereabouts of individual 
American nationals residing in the vicinity of 
Athens. Inquiries and messages from persons in 
the United States concerning American nationals 
in Athens and its environs should be forwarded 
to the Department of State. However, messages 
for communication to Americans in that area can 
be accepted for transmission to the Embassy only 
in cases where the sender has been unsuccessful in 
attempting to use normal mail channels. 

For the time being this service does not in- 
clude inquiries and messages sent in behalf of 
aliens or persons not residing in the Athens area. 


Civil Air-Transport Matters 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY UNITED STATES AND 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES! 


Representatives of the United States and Can- 
ada made the following announcement on Janu- 
ary 26 upon the conclusion of discussions in New 
York on civil air transport :? 

1. The Canadian representatives stated that 
Canada had decided to adhere to the Interna- 
tional Air Services Transit Agreement (Two 
Freedoms Agreement.) 

2. A draft of a bilateral aviation agreement in 
the general form recommended by the Chicago 
aviation conference was agreed upon and will be 
submitted to the two Governments for their con- 
sideration. Under this draft existing routes 
between the United States and Canada are 


continued and additional routes are allocated with 


the object of assuring equitable distribution of 
routes between carriers of the two countries. 
Announcement of these routes will be made upon 
completion of the exchange of notes incorporating 
the draft agreement. Provision is also made for 
the establishment of further routes as the publie 
convenience and necessity of the two countries 
may require. 
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The Rubber Study Group 


DISCUSSION AND APPRAISAL OF THE FUTURE RUBBER SITUATION 


[Released to the press January 29] 

On September 21, 1944 it was announced that 
an informal Rubber Study Group had been estab- 
lished, composed of representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The purpose 
of the Group was to discuss common problems 
arising from the production, manufacture, and 
use of rubber, crude, synthetic, and reclaimed. 

As announced on January 17, 1945 a meeting 
of the Group was scheduled in Washington for 
the week of January 22-27 inclusive.? B. F. 
Haley, Director, Office of Economic Affairs, De- 
partment of State, presided over the meeting. 
The Netherlands Delegation was led by P. H. 
Westermann, Head of the Economics Section, 
Netherlands Ministry for the Colonies, and the 
United Kingdom Delegation by O. S. Franks, 
Second Secretary, Ministry of Supply. At the 
first meeting of the Group, extensive studies 
about various aspects of the future rubber situa- 
tion were presented on behalf of the representa- 
tives of the participating Governments. The 
main business of the meetings was a discussion 
and appraisal of these studies. 

Representatives emphasized the very great un- 
certainties which surround any estimates of 
future capacity both to produce and to consume 
the various types of natural, synthetic, and re- 
claimed rubber. In particular, the time at which 
the Far Eastern rubber-growing areas will be 
liberated and the condition of these areas at the 
time of liberation are both unknown. There is 
also some uncertainty about the rate at which 
labor will become available in some areas. 

Broadly, however, the Group reached the con- 
clusion that actual production, if required, of the 
natural-rubber areas of the world could rise in 
three to four years after liberation of the Far 
Eastern territories to an annual figure in the 
neighborhood of 114 million tons of rubber. As 
regards synthetic rubber, while the position in 
the United States can be predicted with some 
accuracy, the state of the plants in Europe at the 
end of the war with Germany is very conjectural, 


but the Group arrived at a figure of world pro- 
ductive capacity of synthetic rubber of approxi- 
mately 114 million tons annually. 

As against this, it is considered that the amount 
of rubber processed and consumed is not likely to 
reach more than 114 million tons annually of all 
types of natural and synthetic rubber. This will 
be true even though there at present exists a large 
banked-up demand all over the world for both 
rubber itself and rubber goods, since this accumu- 
lated demand can be met only gradually. The 
Group considers that even the realization of this 
estimate depends on the maintenance of a high 
level of economic activity in the major consuming 
countries of the world. They point out, however, 
that this consumption estimate rests on the assump- 
tion that there will be no sudden large develop- 
ment of existing or of new uses of rubber. 

It appears, therefore, that a marked disequilib- 
rium between the productive capacity of the world 
and the demands for consumption could develop 
in the course of a few years after the liberation of 
the Far East. Over a longer period, however, the 
Group is hopeful that the very marked upward 
trend in the world consumption of rubber, which 
was a feature of the years from 1914 to 1941, will 
continue and that an expanding world economy 
will lead to great increases in the per-capita con- 
sumption of rubber in many countries where the 
present figures are low. It is further expected 
that the past rapid development of new uses for 
rubber will continue and may well be accelerated 
by the advances scientists have made in developing 
new physical and chemical characteristics in rub- 
ber and rubber-like materials. 

The Group also considered the probable trend 
of production costs but reached the conclusion that 
any definite estimates would be purely speculative, 
in the case of natural rubber because of the uncer- 
tainties about conditions in Japanese-occupied 
territories, and in the case of synthetic rubber be- 
cause of the fact that large-scale synthetic pro- 
duction in the United States has only recently 
developed. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 24, 1944, p. 328. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1945, p. 108. 
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The Group paid a warm tribute to the immense 
achievements of the American synthetic industry 
during the war but noted that supplies of natural 
rubber were likely to remain short for some time. 
An account was given of the broad lines of the 
plans being made by the governments concerned, 
and by the plantation industries, for the rehabili- 
tation of the natural-rubber-growing areas after 
liberation. 

At the time of the announcement of the forma- 
tion of the Group, it was stated that arrangements 
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would be made to keep other interested govern- 
ments informed of the progress of studies and 
discussions, and steps are being taken to place a 
full report of this first meeting at the disposal of 
such governments. 

It was agreed by all representatives that the 
meeting had been of value and it was decided to 
keep the rubber situation under continuous review, 
No date was fixed for the next meeting, as it was 
felt that this must to some extent be determined 
by future developments. 


Disposition of American Defense Facilities in Canada’ 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE CANADIAN AMBASSADOR AND THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press February 1] 
NoveMBER 22, 1944. 
Sir: 

Under instructions from my Government, I 
have the honour to refer to recent discussions with 
respect to the post-war disposition of defence 
projects, installations and facilities built or pro- 
vided in Canada by the Government of the United 
States. This matter was the subject of a recom- 
mendation of the Canada- United States Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defence, adopted on Jan- 
uary 13, 1943, and subsequently embodied in an 
Exchange of Notes dated January 27, 1943. 

After further study, and in the light of ex- 
perience in connection with specific agreements 
already reached, it appeared desirable to the 
Board to amend its earlier recommendation and 
to make the revised recommendation applicable 
to all projects, disposition of which remains un- 
settled. Accordingly, on September 7, 1944, the 
Board adopted the following recommendation : 


“The Permanent Joint Board on Defence rec- 
ommends that the following formula be applied 
to the disposition of all defence facilities con- 
structed or provided in Canada by the United 
States (and mutatis mutandis to any defence fa- 
cilities constructed or provided in the United 
States by Canada) which have not already been 
dealt with. 


“Tmmovables 


“A-—The Government of the United States shall, 
within three months from the date of the approval 


of this Recommendation, supply the Government 
of Canada with a list of immovables (hereinafter 
referred to as facilities) which it desires to make 
subject to the provisions of this Recommen- 
dation. 

“B-In the case of each of the facilities included 
in the list referred to in A, the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the United States Government will each 
appoint one qualified appraiser whose joint duty 
it will be to appraise such facility in order to de- 
termine the fair market value thereof at the time 
and place of appraisal. If the two appraisers can- 
not agree on the fair market value, they will select 
a third appraiser to determine this value. The 
amount set by the appraisers shall be paid to the 
United States Government by the Government of 
Canada, 


“provided that the foregoing paragraphs A and 
B shall not apply to any facilities heretofore 
specifically provided for; 


“C-Any existing facility not included in the 
United States list shall, within one year after the 
cessation of hostilities, be relinquished, without 
cost, to the Crown either in the right of Canada 
or in the right of the Province in which the same 
or any part thereof lies, as may be appropriate 
under Canadian law. 


*On Jan. 81 the War Department issued a press release 
on the agreement reached between the Canadian and 
United States Governments relating to the disposition of 
American defense facilities in Canada, disposition o 
which had not previously been settled. 
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“MM ovables 


“A-The Government of the United States shall 
remove from Canada all those items which it 
desires. 

“B-The Government of Canada shall arrange 
through the appropriate governmental agencies 
for the purchase from the United States of such 
remaining items as it desires to obtain for its own 
use or disposition. 

“C-All other movables shall be transferred to a 
designated agency of the Canadian Government 
and shall be sold or disposed of by such agency, 
the proceeds to be paid to the Government of the 
United States, 


“provided that, in connection with the items re- 
ferred to in paragraph C, the United States 
Government shall be represented by an officer 
designated by it for that purpose, who shall 
have an equal voice in the setting of prices, the 
allocation of priorities, the assessment of 
legitimate sales costs and other details of the 
sale or other disposal of the items concerned ; 


“and provided further that any such items re- 
maining unsold at the end of two years from 
the time they are transferred to the Canadian 
agency concerned shall either be declared of 
no value and the account closed or, at the op- 
tion of the United States, shall be removed 
from Canada by the United States author- 
ities.” 

I have been directed to inform you that this 
recommendation has been approved by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, subject to the following pro- 
viso : 


“That, as there are certain facilities whose dis- 
posal would entail expenses such as custody and de- 
molition, any expense of such a character would be 
taken into consideration in the final accounting.” 
and to propose that, if the foregoing is acceptable 
to the Government of the United States, this note 
and your reply thereto shall be regarded as plac- 
ing on record the understanding arrived at be- 
tween the two Governments concerning this matter. 

Accept [etc.] 

L. B. Pearson 
For the Ambassador 
The Honourable Corpetn Hutt, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 
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December 20, 1944. 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note no. 399, November 22, 1944, referring 
to recent discussions on the disposition of defense 
projects, installations and facilities built or 
provided in Canada by the Government of the 
United States and informing me of the approval 
by the Canadian Government of the 33rd Rec- 
ommendation of the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense, United States and Canada, on this sub- 
ject. The 33rd Recommendation amends and 
supersedes the 28th Recommendation of the Board 
which was embodied in the exchange of notes of 
January 27, 1943. 

The United States Government has been 
pleased to observe that, pursuant to the 28th Rec- 
ommendation specific agreements have already 
been reached covering the disposition of the ma- 
jor defense projects constructed by the United 
States in Canada. It is considered that the cur- 
rent Recommendation of the Board is suitable 
for application to all projects, disposition of 
which remains unsettled and I am glad, therefore, 
to inform you that the Government of the United 
States approved the 33rd Recommendation on 
November 11, 1944. 

It is noted that the Canadian Government’s 
approval is subject to the following proviso: 


“That, as there are certain facilities whose dis- 
posal would entail expenses such as custody and 
demolition, any expense of such a character would 
be taken into consideration in the final account- 
ing.” ; 

In accepting the Canadian Government’s pro- 
viso to the 38rd Reccommendation, I believe it 
useful to mention that it is understood by this 
Government from an explanatory memorandum 
kindly furnished by the Canadian authorities that 
expenses of custody and demolition will be taken 
into account by the appraisers and will through 
their findings be reflected in the final accounting. 

In conclusion I may state that the United 
States Government accepts the proposal that your 
note under reference and this reply shall be re- 
garded as placing on record the understanding 
arrived at between the two Governments on this 
matter. 


Accept [etc.] Epwarp R. Srerrinrvs, Jr. 
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Aliens in Germany, 1939 


By CLARENCE B. ODELL and ROBERT H. BILLIGMEIER * 


ENSUS DATA available on the national origin, 
C numbers, and distribution of aliens in Ger- 
many in 1939 have important implications for 
those interested in the present displacement of 
population in Germany? In addition to being of 
historical interest, the data represent a point of 
departure in the study of wartime movements of 
people in Germany and serve as a background 
for the present-day situation and the future prob- 
lem of repatriation. 

Between 1933 and 1939 large numbers of for- 
eign workers were attracted to Germany by the 
possibilities of employment attending the huge 
rearmament program. Internal migration and 
the influx of alien labor were related to changes 
occurring in the economic structure of the Reich. 
Germany needed labor to complete its prepara- 
tions for war, and a large part of the required 
labor supply was drawn from foreign sources. 

With the outbreak of the war the movement of 
foreign workers into Germany was accelerated. 
In order to meet the requirements of German in- 
dustry and agriculture vast numbers of prisoners 
of war, political prisoners, and forced alien la- 
borers conscripted from areas occupied by the 
German Army were added to this influx. 

In Germany, as in other countries, the problem 
of displaced peoples and their repatriation is ex- 
ceedingly complex. It is not easy to reduce the 
wide-spread movements of people into an intelli- 
gible pattern. There is little adequate informa- 
tion relating to the nature of the migration of 
peoples into Germany since 1939. Only frag- 
mentary data are available on the types of dis- 
placed groups, their geographical distribution 
within the Reich, the country of origin of the 
displaced peoples, their age and sex distribution, 
and other descriptive material. The value of the 


1Mr. Odell is head of the Population Section and Mr. 
Billigmeier is Population Analyst. Both are in the Divi- 
sion of Geography and Cartography, Office of Public 
Affairs, Department of State. 

*These notes and tables are based in part upon the 
text and statistics contained in “Die Ausliinder im 
Deutschen Reich—Vorliufiges Ergebnis der Volkszihlung 
vom 17. Mai, 1939", Wirtschaft und Statistik, June 1, 
1940. 


1939 census of aliens, therefore, lies in the fact 
that it affords a reliable background of data for 
the study of movements of people occurring since 
the outbreak of the war. 


Number of Aliens 


According to the preliminary returns of the 
German census of May 17, 1939, there were 939,386 
aliens in Germany comprising 1.18 percent of the 
total population. This figure represents a con- 
siderable increase over the number of aliens resi- 
dent in the Reich in 1933. Despite the increases 
in territory after 1933, there were fewer aliens 
in Germany in 1939 than in 1925. The largest 
number of aliens and the highest proportion of 
aliens to the total population were recorded in the 
years before World War I. The last census be- 
fore the first World War, held in 1910, listed 
1,259,873 aliens, a number which constituted 1.94 
percent of the total population of Germany. Even 


NumMBer or ALIENS IN GERMANY SINCE 1871 














Area and year Number P ron 
Area of Germany before 
World War I: 
i I 206, 755 0. 50 
Me Gites Pete eS a Ge 290, 799 0. 68 
RO ee hag ah Ok A, pty em ly 276, 057 0. 61 
a as uk lsat opal ad teri cm 372, 792 0. 80 
| 433, 254 0. 88 
Pe eine eye Lal tie Oe ae 486, 190 0. 98 
Ree ae LES. pay. @ 778, 698 1. 38 
TT eee ae eee 1, 028, 560 1. 70 
Se ee ee 1, 259, 873 1. 94 
Area after World War I 
(without Saarland): 
Rees i. Secs! where OR *1,129,951 1. 95 
1 ee eee ee 957, 096 1. 53 
EI ak es eee ae 756, 760 1. 16 
Area of the Reich at time 
of 1939 census (with- 
out Memelland): 
ee Se Sk ee **6§72, 000 0. 88 
Ss A ee 939, 386 1. 18 





*Adjusted to post - World War I area. 

**For Germany the census of June 16, 1933 was used ; for Saat 
land, June 25, 1935; for Austria, Mar. 22, 1934; for the Sudetet 
land, Dec. 1, 1930. 
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if the pre - World War I German area is consid- 
ered in terms of the territory of the Weimar Re- 
public, there were only 1,129,951 aliens, compris- 
ing 1.95 percent of the total population. 

Status of Alien Groups 


In 1939 almost three-fourths of the 939,386 
aliens were of known national origin. The re- 
mainder of the aliens were either persons whose 
nationality had been undetermined or questioned, 
or were considered stateless, that is, without legal 
citizenship im any country. 


Status or ALIENs In Germany, 1939 








Number Percent 
eee 939, 386 100. 0 
Aliens of known origin. . ... 681, 224 72. 5 
Persons whose citizenship is un- 
metewmined . § «1. ee et 134, 583 14.3 
Ds +. 6 0 bw W ec0 fe 123, 579 13. 2 











Undetermined citizenship 

The alterations of national boundaries which 
the Reich had experienced before the 1939 census 
and the dislocations that attended the seizures of 
territory had important consequences in the enu- 
meration of aliens. In 1933 there were 1,727 
persons whose citizenship status was undetermined 
in contrast to the far larger number of 134,583 
in 1939. In 1939 there were a large number of 
persons in the recently annexed Sudetenland who 
were confused as to their citizenship at the time 
of enumeration. This confusion is manifest in 
the large number of persons living in the Sude- 
tnland whose nationality is listed in the census as 
determined (unermittelt oder ungeklart). Of 
the total 184,583 aliens of undetermined citizen- 
ship in Germany, 125,153 were found in the newly 
incorporated Sudetenland. Almost 90 percent 
of the aliens in the Sudetenland were uncertain 
of their citizenship. In the 1939 census reports 
t0 aliens in the Sudetenland were listed as citi- 
“ns of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
Vhereas Czechs living in other parts of the Reich 
Were listed as Protectorate citizens. 

Decrees were issued later which served to clarify 
the matter of citizenship for most of the Czechs 
tho were recorded as having undetermined citi- 
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zenship. Czechs who were not established resi- 
dents of the Sudeten area, and who were also 
eligible for citizenship in the Protectorate of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia under the decree of January 
11, 1940, were allowed to acquire Protectorate 
citizenship. The same confusion did not exist as 
far as the Slovaks were concerned. The Slovaks 
in the Sudetenland were described as aliens of 
Slovak citizenship. Over half of the known 
aliens enumerated in the Sudeten area were 
Slovaks. 

At the time of the census there were a large 
number of persons in the Sudetenland who were 
eligible for German citizenship but who were 
either unaware of that fact or did not want to 
avail themselves of that right. It is probable, 
therefore, that the number of aliens in Germany 
(including Sudetenland) at the time of the census 
was consequently somewhat less than the 939,386 
enumerated in the census. 

Of the aliens of undetermined citizenship in 
Germany, a relatively small number of Jews, 
only 984, were listed. This number represented 
only 0.7 percent of the total group.* Another 
group, 16,000 persons, or 11.8 percent, were listed 
as alien members of the German Volkstwm. The 
great majority were aliens of foreign culture, 
fremde Volkszugehérige. 


Stateless Aliens 


There were 123,579 aliens in Germany listed as 
stateless in 1939. Four fifths of the stateless 
aliens, 97,047 of them, were described as German 
Volkszugehérige, that is, culturally German. Ac- 
cording to the quoted article in Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, a large proportion of the stateless are 
members of German minorities who have been de- 
prived of their former citizenship for “political 
reasons” by the countries from which they emi- 
grated. Another large number of stateless 
Germans included those immigrants who had 
lived in Germany for decades and had become 
assimilated. Nevertheless, they lost their former 
citizenship without acquiring German citizen- 
ship. Stateless Jews numbered 15,946 represent- 
ing 12.9 percent of all stateless persons in the 
Reich. 


*The article in Wirtschaft und Statistik defines Jews 
as those persons with 8 or 4 fully Jewish (volljiidischen) 
grandparents. 
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Approximately two thirds of the stateless aliens 
in 1939 lived in Prussia. East Prussia had by 
far the largest proportion of stateless persons 
among its alien population. Numerically, how- 
ever, the largest group was in Berlin; the second 
largest in East Prussia; and the third largest 
group in Vienna. 


Alien German “Volkszugehérige” 


Among the aliens in the Third Reich 476,000 
persons, comprising 50.7 percent of all aliens, 
belong to a group which the census tables call 
the German Volkstwm, or German Volkszuge- 
horige. 


ConprrIon OF C1rTIZENSHIP IN RELATION TO GERMAN 




















“*V OLKSZUGEHORIGE” 
German Volkszugeh6rige 
Total 
Number Percent 
CO Ss oe 939, 386 | 476, 376 50. 7 
Aliens of known nation- 
ee Fa tl 681, 224 | 363, 409 53. 3 
EE 6a Gee 123, 579 97, 047 78. 5 
Persons whose citizen- 
ship is undetermined .| 134, 583 15, 920 11.8 





Among the aliens of known nationality more 
than half belong to the German Volkstwm. Many 
of these “culturally German” aliens came from 
Danzig, whose population is almost entirely Ger- 
man-speaking, and from countries having sub- 
stantial German minorities. 

In some alien groups the “culturally German” 
element constitutes more than half the national 
contingent. By far the largest number of these 
aliens emigrated from Poland. Danzig supplied 
the second largest contingent, which was, however, 
less than half as large as that of Poland. Danzig’s 
alien group was almost totally “German.” 

Of the larger national alien groups in Germany 
the proportion of “cultural Germans” was lowest 
in the total Italian group among which they repre- 
sented approximately 25 percent. Other alien 
gtoups were 60 percent or more “culturally Ger- 
man.” The proportions were lower in the alien 
sroups from Ireland, Bulgaria, and Turkey, coun- 
ines in which no large German minorities exist. 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GERMAN “VOLKSZUGE- 
HORIGE” IN ALIEN CONTINGENTS FROM SELECTED 
CouNTRIES 























Co eer 
Country of origin —— - 

Number Percent 
Free State of Danzig 41,000 | 40, 780 99. 5 
Ree s4 e os es 2, 123 1, 685 79. 4 
ei i. ROS es. 4 6,669 | 4, 806 72.1 
| ae een oe 1, 213 854 70. 4 
eS Fee ae 39, 901 | 27, 972 70. 1 
United States of America 6,177 | 4,326 70. 0 
Ns i Ne ot 3. >. & old 4,355 | 2,974 68. 3 
pF eee ee 2, 262 1, 475 65. 2 
TU ae ee ee 139, 441 | 90, 614 65. 0 
Teen. 5 > 3 eels 53, 618 | 33, 229 62. 0 

Sex Ratios 


The migration of foreign peoples into Germany 
has been sex selective. Among the aliens residing 
in the Reich at the time of the census in May 1939, 
there was a considerable excess of males. The sex 
distribution of the alien group offers a significant 
contrast to that of the citizen population of the 
Reich. Among the aliens there were 123 males 
per 100 females while females predominated in 
the total German population with a recorded ratio 
of 94 males per 100 females. 

The proportions of males and females among 
alien contingents from the different countries 
varied widely. The greatest disparity in the rela- 
tive proportions of the two sexes existed among the 
Italian aliens. Among the members of that group 
there were 234 males per 100 females. The next 
highest ratio existed among the aliens from Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. Of the various important 
national groups in Germany, the French immi- 
grants alone were predominantly female. 

In the far larger alien population now in the 
Reich, the disparity of the sexes is doubtlessly far 
greater than it was in 1939. In the first place, a 
large part of the alien population in Germany to- 
day is composed of prisoners of war, political 
prisoners, and conscripted labor from occupied 
countries—these aliens are, of course, predominant- 
ly male. Secondly, because of the nature of the 
work opportunities in German war industries and 
agriculture it is probable that the excess of males 
over females even among voluntary immigrants 
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from neutral and satellite nations is considerably 
greater than that recorded among the aliens in the 


enumeration of 1939. 


Sex Ratios ror SELECTED ALIEN GROUPS IN 
Germany, 1939 








Country of origin Total ae ~~ aoa 100 
Ee ee 939, 386 123. 1 
SU a sider win crab eae se « 88, 324 234. 4 
Bohemia and Moravia . 86, 234 159. 1 
eS Te eee 49, 350 133. 2 
SP se ee 53, 618 125. 0 
TT 4 £5) dice of ph oes > 38, 611 124. 3 
EE ee ee 41, 000 122. 1 
Netherlands. ........ 84, 543 121.4 
et CS a Se ee 139, 441 112.3 
a 39, 901 105. 1 

6, 669 81.7 


DI hy ia igri 











Country of Origin and Distribution of Aliens 


Among the various national groups the Poles 
had the greatest representation. There were 139,- 
000 aliens from Poland or 14.8 percent of all aliens 
in the Reich; next to the Poles, the Italians were 
the largest contingent, followed by the alien 
groups from the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, and the Netherlands. The number of 
Poles in Germany decreased significantly between 
1933 and 1939; the movement of Italian aliens into 
Germany, however, greatly increased between the 


two censuses. 


The majority of the aliens in Germany came 
from states sharing common frontiers with Ger- 
many. Approximately 641,000 aliens, or more 
than two thirds of all foreigners in the Reich, 
came from adjacent states. Only 11,500 persons 
from non-European states resided in Germany and 
of these more than half were citizens of the United 


States. 


The distribution of nationality groups within 
the Reich was determined to a large extent by the 
position of bordering states—thus four fifths of 
all Netherlands nationals were in the Rhein- 
provinz and Westfalen. Of the Polish nationals, 


‘Including Duisburg, Oberhausen, Krefeld-Uerdigen, 
Diisseldorf, Mtinchen-Gladbach, Miilheim, Kdéln, Solingen, 
Remscheid, Wuppertal, Hagen, Dortmund, Gelsenkirchen, 


Miinster, Bochum, Essen, Bonn. 
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more than half (51.8 percent) were in Ostpreus. 
sen, Brandenburg, Pommern, Schlesien, and Ber. 
lin. Similarly 39.7 percent of the Yugoslay 
nationals lived in Steiermark, Kirnten, Wien, and 
Niederdonau. 

Alien Jews 


There were 39,375 alien Jews enumerated in 
1939, a number representing 4.2 percent of the 
total alien population. Significantly the Jews in 
the alien population are proportionately 11 time 
more numerous than among the citizen population 
of the Reich. 

The alien Jews have immigrated to Germany 
principally from eastern Europe. Four fifths of 
the 22,445 Jews of known national origin came 
from Poland, Hungary, and Rumania. From 
Poland came 15,128 Jews comprising 10.8 percent 
of the total aliens from that country; 1,098 Jews 
were from Rumania representing 19.2 percent of 
the aliens from that country; 1,745 were Hu. 
garian Jews, 4.5 percent of the total number of 
Hungarian aliens. A numerically unimportant 
group of Jewish aliens were Lithuanian citizens, 
but the group comprised 10.1 percent of all 
Lithuanian aliens. 


Aliens in German Cities 


Of the 939,386 aliens in Germany, 276,922 ora 
little less than a third (29.5 percent) lived in the 
61 German cities, each having a total population 
of 100,000 or over. No data are available on the 
number of aliens in the smaller urban centers of 
Germany, so that it is impossible to compute for 
all of Germany the proportion of aliens that wer 
urban or rural. 

Almost half of the aliens living in the large cities 
of Germany (47.7 percent of them) were included 
in the populations of the 3 cities with over a million 
inhabitants, namely, Berlin, Vienna, and Ham 
burg. Cities near the international boundaries of 
Upper Silesia, Austria, and the border cities of 
Aachen and Duisburg had the largest proportions 
of aliens in their populations. In addition, slight 
ly over 20 percent of the aliens lived in the 17 cities 
of the Ruhr.‘ 

In no city did the proportion of aliens reach # 
much as 5 percent of the total population. The 
city with the highest proportion of aliens w# 
Beuthen with 4.59 percent; Vienna was next with 
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the largest proportion of the 3 major cities, 3.11 
percent. Other cities followed: Graz, third with 
2.92 percent; Hindenburg, 2.84 percent ; Duisburg, 
2.66 percent; Aachen, 2.13 percent; and Linz, 2.02 
percent. 

Conclusion 


The foreign population in Germany is not com- 
posed entirely of forced alien labor, prisoners of 
war, and political prisoners conscripted in oc- 
cupied nations. Since the beginning of its indus- 
trial development, Germany has attracted large 
numbers of immigrants from other European 
states. Before the outbreak of the first World 
War there were more than a million and a quarter 
aliens in Germany. The movement of aliens into 
the Reich decreased somewhat after the war until 
the development of Germany’s economic and mili- 
tary program, which resulted in an acceleration 
of immigration, a condition that continued up 
through the present war years. 

Almost a million aliens were living in the 
Reich in 1939 according to the census taken in 
May of that year. Since that time large groups 
of aliens have been added through various means. 
In addition to the aliens brought to Germany by 
foree and conscription, volunteer workers mi- 
grated to Germany after the outbreak of the 
war from neutral, occupied, and satellite nations. 
Germany drew volunteer and forced labor from 
foreign labor reserves to meet the requirements of 
its wartime agriculture and industry. An im- 
portant part of the alien population in the Reich 
migrated because of the economic opportunities 
which existed there for foreign laborers. 

Whether Germany will continue to attract large 
numbers of aliens and whether it will retain a 
large proportion of the voluntary immigrants 
now resident there is largely dependent on how 
Germany is reconstructed economically and so- 
cially after the war. It cannot be assumed that 
all aliens in Germany will necessarily desire to 
return to the countries of their origin. Future 
movements of aliens in and out of the Reich will 
depend upon conditions in Germany and in the 
rest of Europe. Such conditions are closely re- 
lated to the whole problem of post-war resettle- 
ment of displaced population in Europe. 
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Aviation Agreements 


Guatemala 

On January 30 the Guatemalan Ambassador 
signed on behalf of his Government the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation, the Interim 
Agreement on International Civil Aviation, the 
International Air Services Transit Agreement, 
and the International Air Transport Agreement. 
The convention and the three agreements were 
all concluded at the International Civil Aviation 
Conference at Chicago December 7, 1944. 


Norway 

The Norwegian Ambassador on January 30 
signed the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, the Interim Agreement on International 
Civil Aviation, and the International Air Serv- 
ices Transit Agreement concluded at Chicago De- 
cember 7, 1944. In a note dated January 30 the 
Ambassador advised the Secretary of State that 
he had been authorized by the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment by Royal Decree of January 26 to sign 
for Norway the convention and to sign and accept 
the interim agreement and the transit agreement. 


Assignment of Ellis O. Briggs 


To the American Embassy 


At Chungking 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


[Released to the press February 1] 

In recognition of the vital importance of our 
relations with China, and of the active interest 
of the American public in China, the Depart- 
ment is taking steps to strengthen its official rep- 
resentation in Chungking. To this end it is as- 
signing Ellis O. Briggs to the Embassy to coordi- 
nate, under the direction of Ambassador Hurley, 
the various activities of official American organ- 
izations in Chungking, and to assist the Ambassa- 
dor in the general administration of the Embassy. 
Mr. Briggs will depart for China within a few 
weeks. 
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Air-Transport Services 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND ICELAND 


[Released to the press January 30] 

A reciprocal air-transport agreement between 
this country and Iceland was signed at Reykjavik 
on January 27, 1945. The agreement was con- 
cluded through notes exchanged between the 
American Minister to Iceland, the Honorable 
Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr., and the Icelandic Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Honorable Olafur Thors. 

The new arrangement, which becomes effective 
on February 1, provides that United States air- 
lines may obtain rights of transit and non-traffic 
stop, as well as the right to pick up and discharge 
international traffic at Iceland’s important Kef- 
lavik airport, on a route from the United States 
“to Iceland and points beyond”. 

The agreement is substantially similar to those 
which this Government concluded with Denmark 
and Sweden under date of December 16, 1944. 

The text of the agreement follows: 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND ICELAND RELATING TO AIR 
TRANSPORT SERVICES 


Having in mind the resolution signed under 
date of December 7, 1944, at the International 
Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago, Illinois, for 
the adoption of a standard form of agreement for 
provisional air routes and services, and the desir- 
ability of mutually stimulating and promoting the 
sound economic development of air transportation 
between the United States and Iceland, the two 
Governments parties to this arrangement agree 
that the establishment and development of air 
transport services between their respective terri- 
tories shall be governed by the following pro- 
visions: 

Article 1 


The contracting parties grant the rights speci- 
fied in the Annex hereto necessary for establishing 
the international civil air routes and services 
therein described, whether such services be in- 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 17, 1944, p. 757. 


augurated immediately or at a later date at the 
option of the contracting party to whom the rights 
are granted. 


Article 2 


(a) Each of the air services so described shall 
be placed in operation as soon as the contracting 
party to whom the rights have been granted by 
Article 1 to designate an airline or airlines for the 
route concerned has authorized an airline for such 
route, and the contracting party granting the 
rights shall, subject to Article 6 hereof, be bound 
to give the appropriate operating permission to 
the airline or airlines concerned; provided that 
the airlines so designated may be required to 
qualify before the competent aeronautical authori- 
ties of the contracting party granting the rights 
under the laws and regulations normally applied 
by these authorities before being permitted to en- 
gage in the operations contemplated by this agree- 
ment; and provided that in areas of hostilities or 
of military occupation, or in areas affected 
thereby, such inauguration shall be subject to 
the approval of the competent military authori- 
ties. 

(b) It is understood that either contracting 
party granted commercial rights under this agree- 
ment should exercise them at the earliest practi- 
cable date except in the case of temporary in- 
ability to do so. 

Article 3 


In order to prevent discriminatory practices 
and to assure equality of treatment, both con- 
tracting parties agree that: 

(a) Each of the contracting parties may im- 
pose or permit to be imposed just and reasonable 
charges for the use of public airports and other 
facilities under its control. Each of the con- 
tracting parties agrees, however, that these 
charges shall not be higher than would be paid 
for the use of such airports and facilities by its 
national aircraft engaged in similar international 
services. 

(b) Fuel, lubricating oils and spare parts in- 
troduced into the territory of one contracting 
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party by the other contracting party or its na- 
tionals, and intended solely for use by aircraft 
of such other contracting party shall be accorded 
national and most-favored-nation treatment with 
respect to the imposition of customs duties, in- 
spection fees or other national duties or charges 
by the contracting party whose territory is 
entered. : 

(c) The fuel, lubricating oils, spare parts, regu- 
lar equipment and aircraft stores retained on 
board civil aircraft of the airlines of one con- 
tracting party authorized to operate the routes 
and services described in the Annex shall, upon 
arriving in or leaving the territory of the other 
contracting party, be exempt from customs, in- 
spection fees or similar duties or charges, even 
though such supplies be used or consumed by such 
aircraft on flights in that territory. 


Article 4 


Certificates of airworthiness, certificates of com- 
petency and licenses issued or rendered valid by 
one contracting party shall be recognized as valid 
by the other contracting party for the purpose of 
operating the routes and services described in the 
Annex. Each contracting party reserves the 
right, however, to refuse to recognize, for the 
purpose of flight above its own territory, certifi- 
cates of competency and licenses granted to its 
own nationals by another State. 


Article 6 


(a) The laws and regulations of one contract- 
ing party relating to the admission to or depar- 
ture from its territory of aircraft engaged in in- 
ternational air navigation, or to the operation 
and navigation of such aircraft while within its 
territory, shall be applied to the aircraft of the 
other contracting party, and shall be complied 
with by such aircraft upon entering or departing 
from or while within the territory of the first 
party. 

(b) The laws and regulations of one contract- 
ing party as to the admission to or departure 
from its territory of passengers, crew, or cargo 
of aircraft, such as regulations relating to entry, 
clearance, immigration, passports, customs, and 
quarantine shall be complied with by or on be- 
half of such passengers, crew or cargo of the 
other contracting party upon entrance into or de- 
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parture from, or while within the territory of the 
first party. 


Article 6 


Each contracting party reserves the right to 
withhold or revoke a certificate or permit to an 
airline of the other party in any case where it is 
not satisfied that substantial ownership and ef- 
fective control are vested in nationals of either 
party to this agreement, or in case of failure of 
an airline to comply with the laws of the State 
over which it operates as described in Article 5 
hereof, or to perform its obligations under this 


agreement. 
Article 7 


This agreement and all contracts connected 
therewith shall be registered with the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization. 


Article 8 


Either contracting party may terminate the 
rights for services granted by it under this agree- 
ment by giving one year’s notice to the other con- 
tracting party. 

Article 9 


In the event either of the contracting parties 
considers it desirable to modify the routes or con- 
ditions set forth in the attached Annex, it may 
request consultation between the competent 
authorities of both contracting parties, such con- 
sultation to begin within a period of sixty days 
from’ the date of the request. When these 
authorities mutually agree on new or revised 
conditions affecting the Annex, their recommen- 
dations on the matter will come into effect after 
they have been confirmed by an exchange of 
diplomatic notes. 


Annex To Arr Transport AGREEMENT Between 
THE UNITED STATEs oF. AMERICA AND ICELAND 


A. Airlines of the United States authorized 
under the present agreement are accorded rights 
of transit and non-traffic stop in the territory of 
Iceland, as well as the right to pick up and dis- 
charge international traffic in passengers, cargo 
and mail at Keflavik or other suitable airport, on 
the following route: 

The United States to Iceland and points be- 
yond, via intermediate points; in both directions. 
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B. Airlines of Iceland authorized under the 
present agreement are accorded rights of traffic 
and non-traffic stop in the territory of the United 
States, as well as the right to pick up and dis- 
charge international traffic in passengers, cargo 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 


[ Released to the press February 3] 


The Department of State announces the con- 
clusion of an air-transport agreement with Ire- 
land, which was concluded by an exchange of 
notes dated February 3, 1945 between Assistant 
Secretary of State William L. Clayton and the 
Minister of Ireland, the Honorable Robert Bren- 
nan. The Irish agreement closely follows that 
which was concluded with Iceland under date of 
January 27. This agreement becomes effective 
February 15. 

The annex to the agreement provides that 
authorized American airlines will obtain rights of 
transit and non-traffic stop in Irish territory, as 
well as the right of commercial entry for interna- 
tional traffic at Shannon airport, on routes from 
this country “to Ireland and countries beyond”. 

In addition to the agreements with Ireland and 
Iceland, the State Department also concluded sim- 
ilar agreements with Denmark and Sweden last 
December 16 and with Spain on December 2.” 

The text of the agreement follows: 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND IRELAND RELATING TO. AIR 
TRANSPORT SERVICES 


Having in mind the resolution recommending 
a standard form of agreement for provisional air 
routes and services, included in the Final Act of 
the International Civil Aviation Conference 
signed at Chicago on December 7, 1944, and the 
desirability of mutually stimulating and promot- 
ing the sound economic development of air trans- 
portation between the United States and Ireland, 
the two Governments parties to this agreement 
agree that the further development of air trans- 
port services between their respective territories 
shall be governed by the following provisions: 


Article 1 


The contracting parties grant the rights speci- 
fied in the Annex hereto necessary for establishing 
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and mail at New York or Chicago, on the follow- 
ing route: 

Iceland to New York or Chicago, via interme- 
diate points; in both directions. 


UNITED STATES AND IRELAND 


the international civil air routes and services 
therein described, whether such services be in- 
augurated immediately or at a later date at the 
option of the contracting party to whom the rights 
are granted. 

Article 2 


(a) Each of the air services so described shall 
be placed in operation as soon as the contracting 
party to whom the rights have been granted by 
Article 1 to designate an airline or airlines for the 
route concerned has authorized an airline for such 
route, and the contracting party granting the 
rights shall, subject to Article 6 hereof, be bound 
to give the appropriate operating permission to the 
airline or airlines concerned; provided that the 
airline so designated may be required to qualify 
before the competent aeronautical authorities of 
the contracting party granting the rights under 
the laws and regulations normally applied by 
these authorities before being permitted to engage 
in the operations contemplated by this agreement; 
and provided that in areas of hostilities or of mili- 
tary occupation, or in areas affected thereby, such 
inauguration shall be subject to the approval of 
the competent military authorities. 

(b) It is understood that either contracting 
party granted commercial rights under this agree- 
ment should exercise them at the earliest prac- 
ticable date except in the case of temporary in- 
ability to do so. 

Article 3 


In order to prevent discriminatory practices and 
to assure equality of treatment, both contracting 
parties agree that: 

(a) Each of the contracting parties may impose 
or permit to be imposed just and reasonable 
charges for the use of public airports and other 
facilities under its control. Each of the contract- 
ing parties agrees, however, that these charges shall 
not be higher than would be paid for the use of 


* BuLieTin of Dec. 8, 1944, p. 674. 
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such airports and facilities by its national aircraft 
engaged in similar international services. 

(b) Fuel, lubricating oils and spare parts intro- 
duced into the territory of one contracting party 
by the other contracting party or its nationals, and 
intended solely for use by aircraft of such other 
contracting party shall be accorded national and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect to the 
imposition of customs duties, inspection fees or 
other national duties or charges by the contracting 
party whose territory is entered. 

(c) The fuel, lubricating oils, spare parts, regu- 
lar equipment and aircraft stores retained on board 
civil aircraft of the airlines of one contracting 
party authorized to operate the routes and services 
described in the Annex shall, upon arriving in or 
leaving the territory of the other contracting party, 
be exempt from customs, inspection fees or similar 
duties or charges, even though such supplies be 
used or consumed by such aircraft on flights in that 
territory. 


Article 4 


Certificates of airworthiness, certificates of com- 
petency and licenses issued or rendered valid by 
one contracting party shall be recognized as valid 
by the other contracting party for the purpose of 
operating the routes and services described in the 
Annex. Each contracting party reserves the right, 
however, to refuse to recognize, for the purpose of 
flight above its own territory, certificates of com- 
petency and licenses granted to its own nationals 
by another State. 


Article 6 


(a) The laws and regulations of one contract- 
ing party relating to the admission to or departure 
from its territory of aircraft engaged in inter- 
national air navigation, or to the operation and 
navigation of such aircraft while within its terri- 
tory, shall be applied to the aircraft of the other 
contracting party, and shall be complied with by 
such aircraft upon entering or departing from or 
while within the territory of the first party. 

(b) The laws and regulations of one contract- 
ing party as to the admission to or departure 
from its territory of passengers, crew, or cargo 
of aircraft, such as regulations relating to entry, 
clearance, immigration, passports, customs, and 
quarantine shall be complied with by or on behalf 
of such passengers, crew or cargo of the other 
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contracting party upon entrance into or depar- 
ture from, or while within the territory of the 
first party. 


Article 6 


Each contracting party reserves the right to 
withhold or revoke a certificate or permit to an 
airline of the other party in any case where it 
is not satisfied that substantial ownership and 
effective control are vested in nationals of either 
party to this agreement, or in case of failure of 
an airline to comply with the laws of the State 
over which it operates as described in Article 
5 hereof, or to perform its obligations under this 
agreement. 

Article 7 


This agreement and all contracts connected 
therewith shall be registered with the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization. 


Article 8 


Operating rights granted previously by either 
of the contracting parties shall continue in force 
according to their terms. 


Article 9 


This agreement or any of the rights for air 
transport services granted thereunder may, with- 
out prejudice to Article 8 above, be terminated by 
either contracting party upon giving one year’s 
notice to the other contracting party. 


Article 10 


Except as may be modified by the present 
agreement, the air navigation arrangement be- 
tween the two contracting parties signed Sep- 
tember 29, 1937, and November 4, 1937, shall 
continue in force until superseded by a multi- 
lateral aviation convention to which Ireland and 
the United States become contracting parties. 


Article 11 


In the event either of the contracting parties 
considers it desirable to modify the routes or con- 
ditions set forth in the attached Annex, it may 
request consultation between the competent au- 
thorities of both contracting parties, such consul- 
tation to begin within a period of sixty days from 
the date of the request. In case the aforemen- 
tioned authorities mutually agree on new or re- 
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vised conditions affecting the Annex, their recom- 
mendations on the matter will come into effect 
after they have been confirmed by an exchange 
of diplomatic notes. 


ANNEx TO Arm TRANSPORT AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED StTaTes OF AMERICA AND IRELAND 


A. Airlines of the United States authorized 
under the present agreement are accorded in the 
territory of Ireland rights of transit, non-traffic 
stop, and commercial entry for international 
traffic at Shannon airport (Foynes and Rine- 
anna), on the following routes: 

The United States to Ireland and countries 
beyond, via intermediate points; in both direc- 
tions. It is agreed that in view of the long trans- 
oceanic flight necessary on the above routes, and 
considering the still limited development of aero- 
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nautical science, all eastbound aircraft on routes 
covered in this Annex shall stop at Shannon air- 
port as first European port of call and all west- 
bound aircraft on the same routes shall stop at 
Shannon airport. 

B. Airlines of Ireland authorized under the 
present agreemert are accorded in the territory 
of the United States rights of transit, non-traffic 
stop and commercial entry for international 
traffic at specific airports in connection with such 
route or routes as may be determined at a later 
date. 

C. Aircraft of either contracting party avail- 
ing itself of the non-traffic stops granted by this 
agreement may be required by the other contract- 
ing party to offer reasonable commercial services 
in passengers, cargo and mail, both outward and 
inward. 


Presentation of Letters of Credence by the Ambassador of Canada 


(Released to the press January 22] 


The remarks of the newly appointed Ambas- 
sador of Canada, Mr. L. B. Pearson, upon the 
occasion of the presentation of his letters of cre- 
dence, January 22, 1945, follow: 


Mr. Presipwent: I have the honor to present to 
you, Mr. President, the letter by which my Sov- 
ereign has been pleased to accredit me as his Am- 
bassador for Canada in the United States of Amer- 
ica, as well as his letter terminating the mission of 
my distinguished predecessor, Mr. Leighton 
McCarthy, whose retirement has been necessitated 
by compelling personal reasons. 

In beginning my mission as Ambassador, I am 
fortified by the confident hope and belief that the 
warm neighborly relations between our two coun- 
tries, which have been deepened and strengthened 
by the common successes and sacrifices of the war 
which we wage together, will continue and develop 
in the years to come. 

To contribute to this high purpose I pledge my 
best endeavors. In the work that lies ahead of me, 
I am encouraged, Mr. President, by the knowledge 
that I can count on your friendly encouragement 
and support. 

I am encouraged also by the fact that I have 
already lived long enough in the United States of 
America to have made many friends and received 
much kindness. During this time, I have ac- 


quired an increasing admiration for the vigor 
and vitality of this great land, a great respect for 
its achievements and a sincere affection for its 
warm-hearted and generous people. No Canadian, 
Mr. President, feels himself a stranger within the 
hospitable borders of your country. 

I assume the responsibilities of my post at a 
time when the victory of our arms has become sure, 
if we do not relax our efforts of body and mind 
and spirit. With victory assured, however, there 
emerge into bold relief many and difficult prob- 
lems of organizing peace and post-war prosperity. 
These will tax our understanding, our imagination, 
and our power of cooperation as much as ever the 
problems of war have done. I feel certain that 
the United States and Canada, in seeking their 
solution, can work together with all other na- 
tions of good-will, to the end that this time victory 
in war will mean a peace worthy of the men who 
have fought for it with selfless devotion. 


The President’s reply to the remarks of Mr. 
Pearson follows: 
Mr. Amsassapor: It is with particular pleasure 
that I accept the letters by which your Sovereign 
has accredited you as Canada’s new Ambassador 
to the United States. You are assured of a warm 
welcome, first because you represent Canada but 
also because you have already won a place in our 
affections. My old friend Leighton McCarthy, 
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whose judgment I greatly respect, has told me 
how pleased he was that you were chosen to be 
his successor. My regret at his departure is, 
therefore, tempered by the knowledge that his 
high office has fallen to the one he considered best 
qualified to assume it. I need hardly add that 
you may count on the fullest support from me and 
from this Government. 

I greatly appreciate your kind words about my 
countrymen. Canada is held in ever high regard 
here. We in this country know that Canadians 
play the game and that they are strong people 
to have on our team. Their batting average 
throughout the war has been right up at the top 
where we Americans would expect it to be. 

Canada and the United States are peculiarly 
fortunate in their relations one with another. 
This happy state of affairs is, however, not the 
result of chance, good luck, or even of the many 
things we have in common. It is instead the re- 
sult of forbearance, of a desire to get on together, 
a determination to find the constructive rather 
than the destructive solution of our problems. In 
the process we developed an understanding of the 
other fellow’s viewpoint. As your distinguished 
predecessor said not long ago, we Americans and 
Canadians believe in each other and, where mu- 
tual confidence exists, any problem, however diffi- 
cult, can be solved with credit and satisfaction to 
both parties. Our record over many years is the 
best and happiest proof of this. 

I hope that the Canadian-American record will 
be noted the world over. You, who have con- 
tributed so greatly to the new international or- 
ganizations already in action, will by your 
example bring this record into greater prominence. 
Just as the drive for victory and a world of peace 
and order proceeds resolutely on both sides of our 
border, so must it be with the United Nations as a 
whole. As you suggest, this is a moment for 
supreme effort on the part of all of us. It is a 
moment to close ranks and to go forward in mutual 
confidence and trust. Nothing less will be worthy 
of the sacrifices of our fighting men. I have faith 
that we will rise to this great moment and that, 
in line with the spirit of the relations between our 


two countries, we will realize our aspirations for a 
ee 


“Departmental Order 1306, dated and effective Jan. 26, 
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world order in which all peace-loving nations will 
find a full and rewarding place. 


Convention on the Inter- 
American University 


Venezuela 

The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State in a letter 
dated January 17, 1945 that the Ambassador of 
Venezuela had on January 11, 1945 deposited with 
the Pan American Union his Government’s instru- 
ment of ratification of the Convention on the Inter- 
American University. The convention was signed 
at the First Conference of Ministers and Directors 
of Education of the American Republics held in 
Panama from September 27 to October 4, 1943. 

The instrument of ratification by the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela is dated November 6, 1944. 


i 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Reorganization of the Economic Offices’ 


Purpose. The purpose of this order is to an- 
nounce the first steps in the reorganization of the 
economic work under the Assistant Secretary for 
economic affairs, to establish three permanent Of- 
fices, and to describe the status of the present 
economic divisions in those Offices pending fur- 
ther realignment. 

1 Background. The reorganization of the De- 
partment on January 15, 1944 (Departmental Or- 
der 1218) created an Office of Economic Affairs 
and an Office of Wartime Economic Affairs. The 
time has arrived when it is appropriate to merge 
the work of these two Offices, in view of the grow- 
ing interrelation of wartime economic problems 
with problems of the peace settlement and the 
post-war period. The Office of Transportation 
and Communications was established by Depart- 
mental Order 1218, and was transferred by De- 
partmental Order 1301 of December 20, 1944, to 
the Assistant Secretary for economic affairs. 
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2 Abolition of the Office of Economic Affairs 
and the Office of Wartime Economic Affairs and 
Creation of Two New Offices. The Office of the 
Director of Economic Affairs and the Office of 
the Director of Wartime Economic Affairs are 
hereby abolished, and the functions, personnel and 
records of these Offices transferred to the follow- 
ing two new Offices. There are hereby estab- 
lished under the Assistant Secretary for economic 
affairs the Office of Commercial Policy and the 
Office of Financial and Development Policy. 
These Offices shall be under the direction of the 
Deputy to the Assistant Secretary for economic 
affairs. The Office of Transportation and Com- 
munications shall continue under the direction 
of the Assistant Secretary for economic affairs. 

3 Responsibility of the Office of Commercial 
Policy. (a) The Office of Commercial Policy 
shall be responsible for initiation, formulation, 
and coordination of policy and action by the De- 
partment of State for international economic, 
trade and commercial affairs. 

(b) Temporarily, the following divisions shall 
report to the Director of the Office of Commer- 
cial Policy: 


(1) War Areas Economic Division: 

(2) War Supply and Resources Division (ex- 
cept the Surplus War Property Section) ; 

(3) Commodities Division ; 

(4) Petroleum Division ; 

(5) Division of Commercial Policy ; 

(6) Division of International Labor, Social, 
and Health Affairs. 


(c) The Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons is temporarily assigned to the office of 
the Director of the Office of Commercial Policy. 

4 Responsibility of the Office of Financial and 
Development Policy. (a) The Office of Finan- 
cial and Development Policy shall be responsible 
for initiation, formulation, and coordination of 
policy and action by the Department of State for 
international financial and economic development 
affairs, and related emergency property and fi- 
nancial controls; 

(b) Temporarily, the following divisions shall 
report to the Director of the Office of Financial 
and Development Policy: 
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(1) Division of Financial and Monetary Af 
fairs (including the functions of the Sum 
plus War Property Section of the War Sup 
ply and Resources Division) ; Y 

(2) World Trade Intelligence Division. £ 


JosepH C. Grew” 
Acting Secretary of State 








Appointment of Officers’ 


OrFicE oF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
Economic AFFAIRS 


Edward S. Mason to continue as Deputy to the 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. 

Charles P. Taft as Special Assistant, and John 
E. Orchard to continue as Special Assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. 

Emile Despres as Adviser on German Economic 
Affairs in the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs. 


Orrice or CommerciaL Poticy (OCP) 


Bernard F. Haley as Director, and Leroy D. 
Stinebower as Deputy Director, of the Office of 
Commercial Policy. 

Livingston T. Merchant to continue as Chief 
of the War Areas Economic Division, Courtney 
C. Brown as Chief of the War Supply and Re 
sources Division, Edward G. Cale as Acting Chief 
of the Commodities Division, Charles F. Dar- 
lington as Chief of the Petroleum Division, Wil- 
liam A. Fowler as Chief of the Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, and Otis F. Mulliken as Chief of 
the Division of International Labor, Social, and 
Health Affairs. 


Orrice oF FINANCIAL AND DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
(OFD) 


Emilio G. Collado as Director of the Office of 
Financial and Development Policy, and tempo 
rarily, as Acting Chief of the Division of Finat- 
cial and Monetary Affairs, and Covey T. Oliver 
as Acting Chief of the Division of World Trade 
Intelligence. 


* Designations effective Jan. 26, 1945. 
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